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“I have never seen any indication from 
the President that he wants a fourth term. 
I have never discussed it with him. This is 
no time to talk about candidates for 1944, I 
say that very seriously. So many things can 
happen.”—-FRANK C WALKER, Chairman, 
Democratic Nat’l Committee, on anniversary 

of Franklin D Roosevelt’s 


ten years in office. 


For those who will not be Mentally Marooned 


















The word of the week is 
“Absenteeism.” 

On this subject, too much 
has been said by too many 
who know too little. Essen- 
tially, this is an industrial 
proplem. 


It is an old story. Every em- 
ployer who has ever scratched 
to meet a pay-roll knows that 
absenteeism goes up as unem- 
ployment goes down. The 
worker has more money to 
spend; a greater sense of se- 
curity. He takes time off be- 
cause the hours seem to him 
more desirable than the 
money they represent. 


That’s an _  over-simplified 
analysis. There’s a good deal 
more to it. For one thing, 
when we really dig into this 
problem, we find that asben- 
teeism is markedly greater on 
the owl and swing shifts than 
on the regular daylight 
stretch. Why? Talk to some 
workers and you will find at 
least a partial answer. Banks 
and business houses arrange 
their hours to conform with 
conventional work periods. 
These odd-hour men and 
women have to take time off 
now and then to transact per- 
sonal business. As one “owler” 
puts it: “How th’ hell would 
I ever get a haircut?” 


It would be unrealistic to 
deny the “Monday hangover” 
and kindred conditions. We 
have the malingerer in in- 
dustry, as we have the “gold- 
brick” in army life. But 
wholesale condemnation of 


workers denotes a failure to 
understand the basic problem. 
There can be no sweeping so- 
lution. This is a personnel 
matter, to be handled plant 
by plant. Bureaucrats would 
only bungle. 








OQuhE 


history. 


farm organizations. 


AIR CONQUEST: Around-the- 
clock bombing of enemy serves 


useful purpose when _ direcved 
against limited objective—in this 
case, chiefly U-boat nests. Few 
boats were destroyed, but produc- 
tion was disrupted. Such attacks 
should not be confused with con- 
sistent, large-scale day-upon-day 
bombing raids. Allies have not yet 
achieved such a program and do 
not appear presently prepared for it. 

As usual, headlines greatly over- 
play air raids as “prelude to inva- 
sion”. Every air attack yet made is 
a contribution to process of “soften- 
ing” enemy for land forces. But 
this doesn’t indicate that invasion 
is imminent. 

We still view Norway as most like- 
ly spot for Allied forces, when land- 
ing actually is made. The move may 
not be too far distant—if Hitler 
doesn’t strike first thru Spain, and 
aerially at Britain. 


SPAIN: We've said several times 
that Franco is openly sympathecic 
to Axis objectives. Even if he de- 
sired neutrality, probably couid not 
withstand Axis pressure. Lure may 
be prospect of enlarging Spain’s 
holdings in Africa. Spain can 
gravely cripple our African supply 
line. It is inconceivable that Hit- 
ler will not press for this advantage. 

Question whether Hitler & Fran- 
c? could take Gibraltar is academic. 
They could neutralize “The Rock” 
simply by keeping it under fire. 

Spanish people, on starvation bor- 


prophesies... 


TAXES: Look for Treasury to play up increased dollar 
receipts; increased number of taxpayers. All true enough. 
Yet percentage of delinquents will be higher than ever in 


FOOD: As previously forecast, we see new Food Czar, 
when pinch comes, few months hence. Possible Wickard may 
lose Cabinet post as well. He has enemies in Congress and 


CLOTHING: Rationing rests with you. It is not at pres- 
ent in sight, but continuance 
tuated by “freezing” of styles) 






of frenzied buying (accen- 
will force protective action. 


der, are weary of war, want no part 
of Axis tie-up, but will have no say 
when time comes. Franco will take 
them into a war that will be very 
bad news for America—as well as 
fo. Spain—when it breaks. Espana 
es en uno mess de Infierno! 


JAPAN: 22 Jap ships sunk in 
single engagement sounds—and is— 
impressive. Most heartening when 
contrasted with our own negligible 
loses. Important evidence of our 
growing air strength in Pacific. But 
it’s worth noting that 22 ships to- 
taled only 90,000 tons. Japan’s na- 
val strength is in fantastic number 
of small ships. No clear evidence 
we have yet sunk tonnage beyond 
Nipponese replacement capacity. 


RUSSIA: We view Nazi retreat 
from Rzhev as part of planned ma- 
neuver to shorten lines. It’s furch- 
er evidence that enemy intends no 
major offensive in Russia next 
summer. 

Territory Russia is now reclaim- 
ing—with 25 million population— 
has been pretty well devastated. 
Will be temporary liability. Food 
shortage is acute; will be worse. 


FOURTH TERM: Barring unfor- 
seen, Roosevellt will be candidate, 
for obvious reason no other Demo- 
crat now in sight can be elected. 
Unlikely war will be over by Con- 
vention time. And peace problems 
loom large. If third-term-argument 
was valid, his friends can make bet- 
ter case for fourth term. 














Clete 


“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted”—Charles Haddon Spurgeon 











“Hitler will never be taken pris- 
oner by the Allies. He may be ‘liqui- 
dated’ by his own party members 
and proclaimed a martyr. The time 
is bound to come when Hitler will 
be more valuable to his leaders dead 
than alive.”—HERMANN RAUSCHNING, 
former president Danzig Senate, 
author Revolution of Nihilism. 


“ce ” 


“Almost everyone will be able to 
fly safely within a few years. . . The 
period of completely automatic fily- 
ing is not far distant.”—E R Breacu, 
president, Bendix Aviation Corp, 
addressing a stockholders meeting. 


oc 


“I do not suggest that we place 
all our eggs in the international 
basket, but we should definitely 
place some of our eggs in continu- 
ing United Nations gov't. They 
might at least hatch something 
better than recurring wars.”—Gov 
HAROLD E Strassen, of Minn. 

. “ ” 

“I am going to lose my foot at the 
ankle ... but the only thing I re- 
gret is that I won’t be in the Navy 
any more.”—Seaman GEO ALFRED 
KoscHKEr, Jr, of Newark, N J, in 
a letter to his mother, written from 
the S Pacific war area. 


“All our men have white handker- 
chiefs in their pockets, ready to 
wave at the right time. The Ger- 
mans pushed us up ahead. If we 
don’t ficht they will kill us from 
behind: if we do fight, you Yanks 
will ki)l us. We don’t have any way 
to go, and we’re glad to surrender.” 
—An Italian Prisoner, interviewed 
by U S Forces in Tunisia. 


» May we 


C)utleE 


you on that?” 





“I am determined to try the vol- 
untary method, and to do every- 
thing in my power to make this 
method work.”—Paut V McNott, 
War Manpower Commissioner, testi- 
fying against a pending nat’l serv- 
ice bill which would empower the 
Commission to draft workers for in- 
dustry. 


“We must dress our front window 
in such a way that we do not lead 
the public to believe we are con- 
fused ourselves.”—HowarD LANGLEY, 
head of OWI in S Calif, who 
“clamped down” on Los Angeles 
newspapers last wk, ordering all 
news of local federal war agencies 
channeled thru his office. Editors 
termed it a “Goebbelsian restric- 
tion.” 


« ” 
“A doctor's idea is to keep you 
alive. Mine is to live.”—ALEXANDER 
WooLtcotr, in an interview with 


Dorothy Gish, a few days before his 
death. 


“ ” 

“We had the planes, the pilots, 
and the breaks — plus thorough 
preparation.”—An Allied Spokes- 
man, commenting on negligible 


losses in naval battle with the Japa- 
nese. 


“When we see anyone wearing a 
brand new pair of shoes, off they 
come!” — MarTIN R BraDiey, U S 
customs collector at Detroit, who 
added that he was “tired of fooling 
around with hoarders” who attempt 
to smuggle shoes across the border 
from Canadian stores. (Penalty: 
Appraised value of shoes, plus a 
duty of 100 per cent.) 

“ ” 

“If somebody will just send a little 
sack of sand for Easter, everything 
will be wonderful.”—ERNIE PYLE, 
correspondent with U S forces in 
Africa, commenting on fact that 
many soldiers rec’d stuffed dates 
(plentiful in Africa) in their Christ- 
mas boxes from home. 

«< 

“A merciful Providence must have 
guarded in this great victory.”— 
Gen DovuGias MacARTHUR, comment- 
ing on Pacific battle in which 22 
Jap ships were sunk. 

ti ” 

“For a mile and a half, there was 
nothing but peovle hanging from 
balconies by their necks, like wash- 
ing.” — LEtONID DANILCHENKO, de- 
scribing conditions in Kharkov, 
after the German occupation, in 
Oct °41. (Correspondents point out 
such disclosures are not likely to 
cool ardor of Reds who pursue 
enemy.) 


< 


“If I were a violinist, I wouldn’t 
be able to buy $1,000,000 worth of 
War bonds.” — Jutrus KLORFEIN, 
president Gracia Grande Cigars, 
Inc, who bid that sum to secure 
comedian Jack Benny’s violin at a 
recent rally. The statement was in 
response to a query by newsmen. 
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Crisis in Education 
WALTER LIPPMAN 


We think we cannot give our 
able-bodied men a liberal education 
because on the average they enter 
college when they are 17%, and the 
Army inducts them at 18. Why do 
we take for granted that 15 would 
be too young, if a suitable course 
of studies were set up by colleges? 

Mr. Stringfellow Barr, president 
of St John’s College, says his in- 
stitution will now admit boys after 
their 2nd yr in high school. Thus 
they will have a somewhat modi- 
fied liberal education before Army 
induction. Mr. Barr thinks colleges 
can make better use of a boy’s time 
at 16 or 17 than high schools now 
make of it. It follows that high 
schools, if they must release a boy 
at 15, might find ways of doing in 
3 yrs what they now take 4 to 
teach. Might work back to primary 
schools, inducing them to do in 6 or 
7 yrs what now takes 8. 

Nearly everyone is dissatisfied 
with results of modern education. 
Many are coming to feel that if 
schools and colleges had to shorten 
their courses, they would be forced 
to improve them by concentrating 
on fundamentals. There would be 
less about anthropology of the 
cavemen, sociology of the Hottentot 
and the psychology of street car 
employes in Omaha. 

With more attention to elements 
of education, we may not hear so 
frequently that college men cannot 
“read well enough, or write well 
enough, or handle simple mathe- 
matics well enough to make good 
officer material.” And we should 
have a good deal less administrative 
trouble in Washington if those who 
write the directives had learned to 
say what they really mean, and if 
those who read directives had 
learned to know what they had 
read—Condensed from Mr. Lipp- 
man’s Today and Tomorrow. 





AIRCRAFT—Production 


Booming American production of 
fighting aircraft may have led us 
to think U S greatly outproduced 
England in °42. Facts are that in 
both pursuit (fighter) planes and 
light bombers British outproduced 
us. And they built only 25 per 
cent fewer heavy bombers than we 
did. The British built practically 
no tronsport craft and less than a 
third as many trainers. 

Our production now is greater 
than theirs, but in crucial °42, we 
ran about even—A dispatch from 
the Washington Bureau of the Des 
Moines (Ia) Register. 


BOOKS—Contemporary 


Whitman strode; his progeny 
sprawls. The greatest American 
poet seems to be the worst Ameri- 
can influence. .. Anybody who cuts 
up flat prose into big lines can get 
them accepted as poetry. . . provid- 
ed they are about America.—Frank 
Jones, “First Fruits, Mostly Sour’, 
The Nation, 2-20-'43. 


CORRESPONDENCE— 
Soldiers 


One plaint often heard about V- 
mail is an alleged lack of privacy— 
but all mail to servicemen overseas 
is censored, anyway. . . V-mail is 
undoubtedly the greatest postal 
bargain in history. For a 3-cent 
stamp, you have priority transmis- 
sion of your letter by air to any 
Army or Navy post office outside 
the U S. An ordinary airmail let- 
ter to Australia, for instance, is 70 
cents.—Jas D Wurre, in an AP dis- 
patch from Washington. 


DEFENSE—Participation 


Workers too often these days do 
not now what they are working on, 
and what it has to do with the war. 
. . Production in one plant jumped 
tremendously when workers found 
that the mysterious plastic “some- 
thing” they had been producing was 
used by Gen Doolittle in his fam- 
ous raid on Tokio.—MarJorie Van 
pe Water, in a Science Service dis- 
patch. 


DRINK—Drinking 


Alcohol is a liquid, good for pre- 
serving everything except secrets — 
R M GILLHAM. 





Domestic Drama 

The conductorette yanked the 
bell cord, and the car ground to 
a stop. 

“Hello, mama’ said a 15-year- 
old. 

“Hello, Mary’ said thc 
ductorette, “wait a minute.” 

She went to a seat in the rear 
section, and after asking several 
passengers if they would mind 
moving out of the way for a mo- 
ment, reached down under the 
seat and pulled out a package. 

Returning to the platform, she 
leaned out and handed the par- 
cel to Mary. “Here’s the meat 
for supper,” she said. “Now, you 
go home and have supper ready 
for daddy when he comes home 
from work. And, mind you, 
don’t let your sister get into any 
mischief while I’m gone.” 

“Yes, mama” said Mary, duti- 
fully. 

The conductorette waved to her 
daughter, yanked the bell cord 
twice, and the “N” car moved on 
toward Market street.—Ros’t 
D’BrRIEN, San Francisco Chronicle. 


cor- 











FEAR—Solution 


Christ does not save us from the 
storms of life. The demand for im- 
munity is itself an expression of 
fear. When we have the faith that 
Christ teaches, we can look our 
fears in the face, and discover that 
we are not afraid of them.—JouHN 
SUTHERLAND BONNELL, D D, quoted 
in Forbes’ 2-15-’43. 


FOOD—Abroad 

In order to obtain fresh bones. 
customers of Liege butchers must 
return the bones they have already 
stewed.—News From Belgium. 


FUTURE—Participation 
“We're fighting to safeguard our 
future, aren’t we? I want a part in 
it—that means babies for me.” I 
have heard that sort of speech com- 
ing spontaneously out of a dozen 
young women recently. I never 
heard it before—J C Furnas, “Baby 
Boom”, Ladies Home Journal, 2-’43. 
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They Laughed at These—And Still Are! 


When BENNETT CerF set out to edit The Pocket Book of War Humor 
(Pocketbooks, Inc., 25) he explains that he began arbitrarily with pe- 
riod of the American Civil War, because he was “too lazy to dig any further 


back into the archives.” 


In this process, he discovered jokes current in 


Wasitington and Richmond in 1863 that, in slightly different dress, are 


being proffered today as brand new concoctions. 


“Very probably” opines 


Editor Cerf “Civil War humorists borrowed their stories from Revolution- 
ary predecessors, and so on down the line to the days of William the 


Concueror and the Crusades!” 


One of the earliest legends about 
Abraham Lincoln is an episode that 
occurred in 1832, when he was the 
newly appointed captain of the 
Bucktail Rangers. His troop, march- 
ing in platoons, was confronted by 
a fence with a gate that was tight- 
ly locked. Captain Lincoln had no 
idea of the proper order, but his 
wit did not desert him. “The com- 
pany is dismissed for two minutes,” 
he ordered. “Then it will fall in on 
the other side of the fence.” 

“ ” 

Lincoln himself liked to tell the 
story about two Quakereses who had 
a spirited discussion concerning 
himself and Jefferson Davis. 

“I think Mr. Jefferson will win 
this war” said the first one. 

“Why does thee think so?” 

“Because Jefferson is a praying 
man.” 

“And so is Abraham a praying 
man.” 

“That’s true” answered the first, 
“But the Lord will think Abraham 
is joking.” 

“ ” 


Frank Moore, in his anecdotes of 
the Civil War tells the story of one 


Mr. Sparrowgrass who proposed to 
his town council that the Home 
Guard should not leave home ex- 
cept in the case of invasion. The 
cutraged chairman is said to have 
replied, “Citizen Sparrowgrass, that 
reminds me of the old story of the 
Bangtown Riflemen, an Ohio mili- 
tary company whose by-laws con- 
sisted of two sections: Article One: 
This company shall be known as 
the Bungtown Riflemen; Article 
Two: In case of war, this company 
shall immediately disband.” 
iii ” 

A fiery Virginia planter organ- 
ized a local corps to join the Con- 
federate forces at the outbreak of 
the Civil War. His first speech to 
the newly assembled troops was as 
follows: 

“Boys, I don’t wish to retain any 
of you that want to leave, and if 
any one of you is dissatisfied and 
wants to go back home, he may sig- 
nify same by stepping six paces to 
the front line. 

“Of course” the planter added as 
an afterthought, “I will shoot the 
first man who steps out.” 








GOD—Presence 

It isn’t necessary to be marooned 
on a rubber raft with death staring 
one in the face, to experience a kin- 
ship with God.—From an editorial 
in Protestant Voice. 


HATRED—of Enemy 


From a letter written by a Kan- 
sas veteran of World War I, to his 
son, now in the S Pacific: “Do you 
remember one time when we ran 
onto a rattlesnake in the pasture? 
I killed it, not because I hated rat- 
tlesnakes, but because of their no- 
tion that they ought to bite any 
creature that comes near them. I 
thought it was my duty to see that 


the snake didn’t have a chance to 
bite any of our family, or the 
horses. And that’s the way I feel 
about the Japs and the Germans 
now. I don’t hate them. All I 
want is to stamp out some of their 
bad ideas.”—Quoted in Good Busi- 
ness, 3-43. 


INGENUITY— in the Movies 

The train-wreck scene in This 
Land is Mine called for smashing of 
crates of eggs. But such food waste 
is out in these ration days. So the 
prop men made eggs from lime, 
filed ‘em with yellow paint and 
persimmon pulp. Realistic, and cost 
less than $50.—Hollywood Dispatch. 











ina 
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MAGAZINES 


Africa is No Health Resort!—The 
hygienic problems besetting med- 
ical officers in the African-Asiatic 
countries are indeed formidable. To 
begin with, water—the commodity 
which can become a symbol of life 
and comfort in desert countries—is 
the commonest source of intestinal 
infection. Though some potable 
water may be found in a few spots 
in N Africa and W Asia, it is gen- 
erally advisable to consider all 
water unfit for human consump- 
tion until it has been treated. 


Even bathing in fresh water is 
unsafe, because ponds, ditches, etc 
may harbor larvae of blood flukes 
which enter the body by burrowing. 

Along with scarcity of water, 
there are peak temperatures of 130 
degrees F. Extreme exertion may 
result in loss of as much as 10 
qts water in perspiration. Since this 
water carries salt with it, large 
amts of sodium chloride, as well as 
water are necessary to replenish. 

Foods are second only to water 
as sources of contamination. Refrig- 
eration facilities are lacking. Spoil- 
age of milk and meat is extremely 
rapid. Only well cooked foods, 
freshly prepared are safe. For pa- 
trols or flights, it is better not to 
carry prepared sandwiches, as they 
may spoil. Meat should be taken 
in cans to be opened just before 
being eaten. Milk is a very unsafe 
food in this part of the world. 

The incidence of hookworm 
makes the wearing of shoes man- 
datory. Prevalence of contagious 
eye diseases makes it undesirable to 
use personal articles which have 
been used by others. Native houses 
are often filthy, and harbor mos- 
quitoes, flies, fleas, lice, bedbugs, 
ticks and scorpions. Several species 
of poisonous snakes may be found. 
One must always inspect shoes and 
clothing before putting them on, to 
make sure no reptiles have taken 
refuge in them—Abridged from 
Army Medical Bulletin, 7-'42. 
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News of the New 


ARMY — Specialists are giving 
consideration to new type of gases 
known as nitrogen mustards, re- 
ported in limited use. Delayed ac- 
tion of several hrs before blisters 
appear. If they get into eyes, may 
cause blindness; if breathed into 
lungs, fatal action may result. Dit- 
ficult to detect, being nearly odor- 
less. Bombs containing nitrogen 
mustard, dropped during a blitz, 
might not be noticed promptly. Best 
signal: color tests with sensitized 
papers. Gas-mask protects. 


“ ” 


FOOD—A seedless, more solidly 
meaty tomato can be produced, ac- 
cording to U S Dep't of Ag tests, 
performed in greenhouses at Belts- 
ville, Md, by treating plants with 
fumes of naphthoxyacetic acid, at 
or before time flower opens. This 
isn’t basically new idea. Acid has 
been applied by sprays, brushes, 
hand methods. But this is 1st test 
using self-distributed fumes from 
a few milligrams of acid, and of 
course saves much time and labor. 

“s ” 


MEDICINE—Arsenic is powerful 
remedial drug. But it is, of course, 
poisonous, therefore limited in use- 
fulness. Dr J H Sandground, Lilly 
Research Lab, is experimenting to 
determine whether para-aminoben- 
zoic acid—commonly dubbed “pab” 
—will counteract poisonous effect, 
without lessening corrective qual- 
ities of drug. Repeated tests on rats, 
with various arsenic compounds, in- 
dicate “pab” does offer desired pro- 
tection; may permit greatly in- 
creased dosage in humans. 


“ ” 


SURGERY — If miracle stories 
out of Russia are only partially 
substantiated may mark greatest 
surgical advance in our time. Soviet 
surgeons, it is claimed have reduced 
war deaths from stomach wounds 
by one-third; from head and chest 
wounds, two-thirds; from _ spinal 
wounds by four-fifths. Much ad- 
vance obviously due to improved 
techniques of fighting infection. 
One scientist, it is said, has trans- 
planted nerves from a corpse to a 
living man; another has developed 
a serum that combats premature 
aging. A third appears near a pre- 
ventive and cure for tuberculosis. 





Block That Bloc! 


Democracy can be nullified, 
eventually destroyed if men and 
blocs use their highly developed 
modern publicity and propaganda 
devices for the purpose of 
crushing opposition. 

If a democratic leader, for in- 
stance, says: “Any man who 
criticizes me is unpatriotic” and 
is able to enforce this opinion, 
democracy is gone, no matter 
what shell of a name it clings to. 
—Pavu.t MALLon, in his syndicat- 
ed feature, Behind the News. 











JUVENILE—Delinquency 

“The war has given teen-agers 
a lot of adult experiences and prob- 
lems they aren’t equipped to handle. 

“The answer lies in giving the 
teen-agers their version of grown- 
up things they want to do. They 
want war work. Give them a 
chance. Girls can work in USO, 
pasting scrap books, doing other 
chores. Boys can gather scrap... 
Fix up a place where they can 
dance, play, blow off steam—and 
they'll be perfectly content with 
soft drinks and milk.”—ADELAIDE 
Kerr, in an AP feature, quoting 
DorotHy RIcHARDSON, adolescent 
consultant for YWCA. 


LANGUAGE—English 

The peculiarity of our language 
is that it is used by two different 
nations. The Americans, who rac- 
ially are now largely of different 
stock to ourselves, also speak Eng- 
lish. There are moments when one 
is almost tempted to think that the 
great cause of Anglo-American 
friendship would be furthered if 
either they or we did not. Words 
which mean one thing in one coun- 
try may mean quite another in the 
other.—ARTHUR BRYANT, “Our Note 
Book”, Illus London News, 12-25-’43 


LOYALTY—Enforced 


When Franco goes to town, armed 
guards face the crowds lining the 
route and make sure that every 
man-jack raises his right arm in 
the Fascist salute. The longevity of 
Fascist rulers partly results from 
the fact that it is very difficult to 
throw a bomb or fire a pistol while 
in this position—Tuos J HamILton, 
Appeasement’s Child (Knopf). 


Confidentially 
thg@o 





A mid-west chamber of commerce 
snared Eddie Rickenbacker for a 
big dinner; printed 3,000 tickets, 
but reckoned without their host. 
Mgr of local club said: “You can 
admit 1200. We can’t get food or 
help to serve more.” .. . With ra- 
tioning, hotels and clubs insist 
luncheon and dinner groups make 
exact reservations. And prices are 
going up—sharply. Familiar “60- 
cent blue-plate special” may soon 
cost a buck, or more. 


Sugar ration books of persons 
who have died or gone into service 
aren’t being turned back to OPA. 
Cleveland area alone estimates 30,- 
000 such books outstanding .. . Pro- 
fessional dancers are hard hit by 
shoe rationing; ditto the gals who 
dance dutifully with servicemen in 
USO canteens. They wear out a lot 
of shoes! 


Two signs of growing black mar- 
ket in meat: substantial number of 
hides shipped from sources other 
than regulated slaughter-houses; 
southwest reports lively increase in 
cattle rustling. 

Beware of phony “gas-savers.” 
Bureau of Standards has been test- 
ing ’em 20 yrs, has yet to find one 
that improves power or saves fuel. 

Several have asked lately about 
new third-class postal regulations. 
You cannot send books or merchan- 
dise to soldiers overseas, unless item 
has been requested by man him- 
self and okayed by commanding of- 
ficer. This regulation does NOT ap- 
ply to sailors or marines anywhere, 
nor to soldiers stationed in U 8S. 
Publishers may send magazines to 
soldiers overseas, on paid subscrip- 
tions, at usual second-class rate. 


You won’t read much about it, 
but there’s quiet move to build up 
Herbert Hoover as Pres candidate 
in °44, with Gov Bricker, of Ohio, 
as running mate, Bricker then to 
be in line for Presidency in 48. 
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MEDICINE 


Perhaps it is merely an accident 
that the industrial revolution which 
gave us the steam engine, automo- 
bile and airplane coincides closely 
with the period of rapid medical 
advancement. Surely, however. the 
increased knowledge, experience 
and productivity of our contempo- 
rary inventors and scientists is due 
in part to longer lives and freedom 
from pestilence.—Matcotm Mac 
Leop, “The Fourth Horseman,” 
Phoenix Flame, 1-43. 


A nation is not worthy to be 
saved if, in the hour of its fate, 
it will not gather up all its jewels 
of manhood and 
down into the conflict, however 
bloody and doubtful, resolved on 
measureless ruin or complete suc- 


life, and go 


cess—Jas A GARFIELD, speaking 
in the House of Representatives, 


July 25, 1864. 














PROPAGANDA—Nazi 


Nazi propagandists, urge the peo- 
ple not to repeat errors of 1918, 
“when Germany was stabbed in the 
back.” Goebbels’ broadcasters keep 
reminding Germans “It is different 
now, much different.” Elmer Davis, 
commenting, said, “Yes, it is differ- 
ent now. In this war it will be 
clear to the German people that 
they are being stabbed in the 
front.”"—Lreonarp Lyons, in his 
syndicated feature, The Lyons Den. 


RELIGION 


If you’re gettin’ blue over your re- 
ligious soundin’s, don’t go browsin’ 
round in works on infidelity. Have 
a heart to heart talk with some 
old saint of a grandmother, and 
you'll come out newly fortified.— 
Joun L Woopsury, Boston Post. 


American Scene 


Washington Walks! 
Hore RipIncs MILLER 


I don’t know what party-going 
Washingtonians talked about before 
the OPA decreed a ban on pleasure 
driving. 

“My dear, I came all the way by 
bus . . . and loved it!” is the typical 
gurgle accenting greetings at lunch- 
eon, dinner, or Red Cross get-to- 
gethers these days. Supreme Court 
Justices, Cabinet members, Sen- 
ators, diplomats and Representa- 
tives now board streetcars and 
buses as if they’ve been riding them 
regularly ever since they came to 
Washington. Walking has become 
the Capital’s favorite outdoor sport. 
Hardly anybody can remember 
when he has seen a slim, sleek lim- 
ousine, bearing a Government tag, 
rolling down the street. It’s a 
changed world but nobody 
seems to mind. 

“If it’ll just help us win the war 
one minute quicker, we'll give up 
pleasure driving from now until 
the end.” That’s the typical expres- 
sion you hear on all sides. “Don’t 
dress” has, of course, become the 
inevitable tagline for many parties. 
But a few hostesses, who still like 
to swish around in flowing frocks 
and have their feminine guests do 
the same, have been suggesting 
that the women they invite bring 
their dinner gowns along and don 
them after they arrive. Many 








“I cut my menus...” 


“I bring people of different 
ideas together” says Washing- 
ton’s No 1 party-giver “and they 
don’t feel the same toward each 
other after they’ve met in a 
friendiy atmosphere. 

“In the other war, I was criti- 
cised because I kept on giving 
parties. But when food was 
shortened I cut my menus to 
soup and a meat course. And 1 
am curtailing now, not only be- 
cause of the war, but because ol 
high taxes—as everybody else is 
going to have to do. I could 
spend a month at Palm Beach 
for the cost of 3 or 4 parties, but 
I think it would be selfish.”— 
EvALYN WALSH McLEan, quoted by 
MaRTHA STRAYER, NEA feature 
writer. 











guests, coasting in on foot, bring 
extra pairs of shoes. “Brogans just 
don’t look well at a dinner,” said 
one Cabinet wife, as she unwrapped 
her shoe bundle and took out a 
thin-soled pair of sandals. The 
business of shoe changing takes no 
longer than a brief nose-powdering, 
and it’s twice as good for the mor- 
ale. At a dinner the past week I 
saw exactly 10 pairs of walking 
shoes lined up beneath the coats. 
Plenty of shoes had been changed 
there—The Washington Post. 








WOMEN 


I have never pretended to be an 
expert on the subject of women. 
Sometimes I wish that I could have 
been. I am sure it would have 
proved a vastly more interesting 
subject than  petroleum.—Haro.p 
L Ickes, “Watch Out For The 
Women” Sat Eve Post, 2-20-’43. 


YOUTH—Comparative 
Eighty-year-old Connie Mack has 
an 87-year-old brother, Mike, who 
for years has come down to his job 
at the Athletics’ office at 7 o’clock 
each morning. He looks around the 


place and asks, “Hasn’t the kid 
come in yet?”—ArcH Warp, “In the 
Wake of the News”, Chicago Trib- 
une. 

“ ” 

Some years ago, when Connie 
Mack was in uncertain health, 
Judge Landis, baseball’s czar, in- 
quired about the Philadelphia sach- 
em and was told Mack was getting 
around again. 

“Isn’t it wonderful” exclaimed 
Landis “how that old man keeps 
going?” 

Mack is four years older than 
Landis—Jupson BatLey, Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 
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On the occasion of his 82nd birth- 
day (Feb 11, 1929) America’s great 
inventor was presented, by an en- 
terprising newsman, with a timely 
questionnaire. He consented to 
give written answers in lieu of a 
formal interview (Mr Edison was 
quite deaf). It is interesting today 
to review some of those respouses 
in the light of current developments. 


(Sood Stories 


YOU CAN USE... 


“Do you think, Miss Blevins, a 
person should be punished for 
something he didn’t do?” Freddie 
asked his teacher. 

“Why, no, Freddie” was the re- 
sponse, “I think that would be most 
unjust.” 

“Gee, I’m glad to hear you say 
that. I didn’t do my home work 
last night!”"—Capper’s Weekly. 





Q—Have you given any thought 
to the chemical development of 
synthetic rubber? 

A—No; it has no future when 
rubber is quoted at 28 c per lb. 

Q—How will the success of your 
rubber experiments affect the fu- 
ture agricultural prosperity of 
Florida? (Mr. Edison was then liv- 
ing at Ft. Myers, Fla). 


A—I believe those states border- 
ing on the Gulf of Mexico can 
grow plant rubber with profit to 
the farmer in case of war prices, 
but it might be possible in future 
to grow rubber and compete with 
the tropics. 


Q—Is it true that you have found 
a plant which promises to solve the 
rubber production problem in U S? 

A—I have found over 1200 plants 
to produce rubber. About 40 of 
them willl be cultivated on a large 
scale. 

Q—Will the various electric lights 
now used for medical teratment be 
utilized. . . to bring a greater era 
of health. where people are 
jorced to live indoors for a consid- 
erable period of the year? 

A—(Mr Edison crossed out this 
question with the comment, “This 
is too damn ridiculous to answer”.) 

Q—What is your opinion of what 
electricity, machinery and man’s 
genius will make the world 50 or 
100 yrs. hence? 

A—Impossible to tell. We don’t 
know a millionth of one per cent 
about anything. 

Q—Please give briefly your form- 
ula for a happy life. 

A—I am not acquainted with any- 
one who is happy. 





I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


Danny KAYE 
Musical Comedy Star 


In the Libyan campaign, a CO 
asked for volunteers to go out 
and capture Rommel. A little 
Jewish boy said he'd go if they 
would give him a camel, 5 days’ 
water rations and a short-wave 
sending set. 


He set out with many bless- 
ings. Six days passed with no 
word. On the seventh, a mes- 
sage flashed, “Rommel cap- 
tured. . . Rommel captured!” 


Excitement ran high. About 
3 days later they saw the weary 
little figure trudging towards 
them. He stumbled into camp, 
and several asked at once, 
“Where’s Rommel?” 

“Vat Rommel? Who Rom- 
mel?” 

“But we got a message from 
you” said the CO, “It said, 
‘Rommel captured!’” 

The little man snorted in dis- 
gust. “I thought there was 
something wrong with that 
radio set. The message I am 
sending was ‘Camel captured’!” 
—Variety. 








Jigger, the diminutive shine boy 
looked up ruefully as a six-foot- 


three soldier, his huge brogans 
plastered with mud, climbed into 
the chair. Then he called to a 
loitering pal, “Hey, Jo-Jo, gimme 
a hand heah. I done got a army 
contract!” 


A lion broke lose. It terrorized 
the entire German village until the 
local blacksmith grabbed it and 
choked it to death. A committee 
thanked the smithy in the name 
of the entire community. 

“But we're going to do more than 
that,” they said. “We're going to 
send you to Berlin and have you 
meet Hitler. Perhaps he’ll give you 
a medal.” 

“Do you know I’m a Jew?” asked 
the smithy. 

The next day the local paper 
came out with the following head- 
line: “Jew Attacks Defenseless 
Lion!” 


WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


Love is one game never post- 
poned on account of darkness. 
—The Houghton Line. 


“ ” 


It was Hitler’s ambition to 
have the Russians running in 
circles—but not around his own 
troops.— The Davenport (Ia) 
Democrat. 


“ ” 


You don’t have to be in a key 
position to open the door of 
opportunity—U S Sales Pro- 
moter. 


“ ” 


Who can remember when the 
fellow at the front door was 
trying to sell an ice box instead 
of buying it back?—Esquire. 











The lieutenant was making his 
rounds at breakfast. He stopped 
at one table with the usual query, 
“Any complaints?” 

One soldier responded, “Yes, sir, 
this tea tastes of chloride of lime.” 

The officer took the mug, sniffed 
the contents, sipped delicately. 
“Nonsense” he pronounced, “That’s 
carbolic acid.” 





